RALPH    RASHLEIGH
Ing him. Smith's suggestion was that they should toss a
coin to decide which of them should murder him, and then,
the deed having been done, they should cut off Foxley's
head and deliver it to the authorities with some plausible
tale of the hardships the bearer had endured in capturing
the notorious bushranger. This plan, he maintained, might
ensure the pardon of one of them, at least. For some time
McCoy demurred, but at last consented to think over the
scheme until morning. The rain-storm continued unabated,
and the two plotters withdrew to the rough shelter of
boughs which they had erected.
Rashleigh had constructed a storm shelter of his own,
with boughs thatched with leaves. It was not until the even-
ing of the third day that he finished it, and, when Smith and
McCoy retired for the night, he lay down and slept like a
dead thing until late in the morning of this fourth day of
Foxley's madness. He was awakened by a tremendous
hullabaloo, and, peeping through the walls of his shelter, he
saw Foxley bleeding profusely and swearing vociferously,
so that he thought that the crime plotted on the previous
night had been committed. On investigation, however, he
learnt that the bushranger had made one of his mad rushes,
had tripped over a root and crashed down so that his temple
had been gashed by a sharp-pointed stone. Smith and
McCoy were trying to stem the flow of blood which poured
from the wound, but it was not until Foxley had lost nearly
two quarts of blood that their crude bandage had its
effect.
For three hours Foxley lay in a torpor. At the end of this
time his eyes opened and it seemed as though the shock had
restored his reason. He asked McCoy in a soft, weak voice,
where they were and what day it was and, on being told the
facts, seemed dumbfounded at the great distance they had